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STATE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY. 

BY the middle of the fourth century that centralizing pro- 
cess which had been silently going on in the Roman 
empire ever since the days of Augustus had reached its 
consummation. The state had become everything, the indi- 
vidual nothing. All the various powers and functions of the 
free community had been gradually concentrated in the per- 
son of the emperor. In the several departments of adminis- 
trative, judicial, military and even religious life, not only was 
all power ultimately derived from him, but an active control 
was actually exercised by him, through his agents, over the 
smallest and most trivial concerns. And what was true in the 
sphere of law, of government, and of religion, 1 was equally true 
in the field of economics. All industry, from that of the petty 
colon who tilled the soil to that of the great corporations who 
had charge of the provisioning of Rome and Constantinople, 
was under the direct control, and was conducted in the interest 
of the state. Nay more, the state itself had become producer. 
It had an almost complete monopoly of all mines, quarries and 
salt-pits ; and while great companies of shell-fishers sought for 
its sole use the murex or celebrated purple dye, its great work- 
shops turned out every year vast quantities of silken, woollen, 
and linen cloths for the use of the emperor and the army. 

This revolution in the nature of the state had not been 
brought about without effecting a corresponding change in the 
status of the individual. In the fourth century a man's position 
was no longer determined by his own free choice, but was 
already fixed for him by the conditions of his birth. This was 
true in all departments of life. The son of a senator or a curi- 
alis stepped alike into the honors and the duties of his father's 

1 See Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantin's, S. 369, 370. 
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position. The son of a soldier was forced to enter the army, 
and the colon carried on the cultivation of the land tilled by his 
father. So in the field of industry. The workmen in the state 
manufactories were bound to their position for life, and when 
they died their places were taken by their sons. Nor were the 
members of the so-called "free" colleges of workmen — the 
architects, builders, locksmiths, stone-cutters, brass-workers, 
wood-carvers, potters, etc. — any less closely bound down. If 
any one of them deserted his work, he was sought out, even to 
the remotest provinces, and dragged ruthlessly back to his post. 
In all departments of industry the iron hand of the state was 
felt, assigning to each workman his special task and forcing its 
accomplishment. Never has the world seen the socialistic 
experiment tried on a grander scale. Only in this case the state 
was not, as the modern socialistic ideal would represent it, a 
beneficent power, assigning to each according to his ability his 
share in the common work and wisely dividing the common 
product, but a purely selfish power, forcing from each man the 
maximum of labor, and confiscating for its own purposes the 
greater part of the fruits. I shall consider presently the causes 
which brought about this singular state of affairs ; but in order 
to understand them fully, it will first be necessary to consider 
briefly the nature and history of' the Roman colleges of work- 
men. 

The exact nature of the Roman collegium is by no means 
clear. Mommsen himself x hesitated to attempt a definition of 
it. In its later history certainly, it appears to have been a legal 
person, like our modern corporation, and as such entitled, under 
certain restrictions, to hold property and to receive legacies. 
Mommsen 2 likens the collegium to a miniature republic — a 
state within a state — having its own laws for the regulation of 
its members, its officers elected from the whole body of free- 
men, and its capital fund recruited both from the dues of the 
members and from outside sources, of the income of which each 
member received his share (emolumentum), but from the body of 
which (area) no one could under any circumstances remove any- 
1 De Collegiis Romanorum, p. 117. 2 Ibid. 
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thing. The organization into such societies is noticeable in all 
departments of Roman life, from the sacred colleges of the 
priests to the sodalicia, or political clubs. It will suffice for our 
purpose to say that the colleges of workmen were associations 
of members of the same or of similar trades, for a variety of 
purposes, not industrial only, but social and religious, and of the 
general nature which has been described above. The origin of 
these colleges must be referred to a remote antiquity. Their his- 
tory is practically that of free labor in Rome. It falls naturally 
into three great periods : the first, that of their early struggles 
and adversity, extending from their foundation — ascribed to 
Numa — through the wnole history of the republic and well 
into the days of the early empire ; the second, that of their 
great development and prosperity, reaching its climax in the 
third century ; and the third, that of their stagnation and de- 
cline, including the period of state control in the fourth century 
which is presently to be considered, and ending in their utter 
downfall in the fifth. 

In the days of the republic, the colleges had to struggle 
under two great disadvantages : first, that general contempt 
for bodily labor, which characterizes all antiquity ; second, the 
competition of slave labor. The second was the more seri- 
ous. As the number of slaves increased, they speedily obtained 
the control of all branches of industry and reduced the free col- 
leges of workmen to the greatest straits. Under these circum- 
stances, the latter became assimilated more and more closely to 
that class of free and idle proletarians which had been created 
by the wars and which, living from hand to mouth on the 
bounty of the state and the gifts of their patrons, became the 
centre of political disaffection. To this period must be attrib- 
uted the origin of that disfavor and distrust with which they 
were regarded by the state, which found vent in the various 
repressive laws of the senate, and which, even so late as the 
time of Trajan, 1 had not entirely died away. 

By the end of the second century, however, the position of 
the colleges had completely changed. A great revolution had 

1 Fliny, Epistles, 10, 42. 
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taken place in the condition of society. Rome's career of con- 
quest had ceased. The slave-market, no longer recruited by 
the crowd of captives taken in war, and seriously threatened 
also by the increasing number of manumissions, no longer pre- 
sented so formidable a competitor to free labor. Under these 
circumstances the colleges revived ; and the government, find- 
ing in them not only a convenient means of regulating the 
laboring classes in general, but a necessary assistance in carry- 
ing on the work of the state, gradually changed its policy 
towards them. Instead of repressing associations of free 
labor, it began to encourage them by every means in its power. 
Alexander Severus is the emperor in whose reign this ten- 
dency reached its climax. Under him the college organization 
was extended to every branch of industry. In every employ- 
ment freemen and slaves might be seen laboring side by side, 
and the competition of the former was more and more success- 
ful. But it was in the great corporations which had charge of 
the provisioning of Rome that the college organization reached 
its greatest development. The providing of food for the poor 
and idle masses which, even before the fall of the republic, 
made up the bulk of Rome's population, had been from the 
outset a cause of anxiety to the empire. To the wheat, which 
had been distributed gratuitously or for an artificially low price 
in the days of the republic, the emperors had added oil and 
meat ; and Aurelian capped the climax by substituting for the 
raw wheat which had been formerly doled out, bread already 
baked. All this bounty was paid for, of course, by the con- 
quered provinces. Now in order that the collection, transpor- 
tation, preparation and distribution of the quotas furnished 
by the several provinces might be successfully and regularly 
accomplished, the state had need of a thorough and elaborate 
organization. This it obtained by means of the free colleges. 
Some of these had already long been connected with the state. 
Trajan is said to have organized the college of bakers. 1 As 
early as Hadrian special privileges were granted to members 
of the corpus naviculariorum, who were employed in trans- 
1 See Wallon, Histoire de l'Esclavage, 2™ ed. t. Hi, note 43. 
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porting the supplies of grain. 1 But the organization of this 
service was probably not complete till the beginning of the 
third century. A brief survey of its various branches will not 
be out of place. 

There was first the great college of navicularii, or shipmen, 
who were responsible for the transport of the various crops 
from the provinces to the mouth of the Tiber ; there were 
the colleges of caudicarii and lenuncularii, or boatmen, who 
brought the cargoes thus delivered from Ostia to the city; 
there were the weighers and measurers, who received and veri- 
fied the crop, the porters who carried it to the storehouses, and 
the great college of bakers {pistores) who, in the two hundred 
and fifty-four bakeries of the city, turned the raw material into 
bread for distribution ; there were the colleges of snarii and 
pecularii, who in the same way provided for the collection, 
transport and preparation of pork and of beef. Of all these 
colleges, perhaps that of the navicularii" 1 attained the greatest 
degree of prosperity. At first the state farmed out to wealthy 
individuals the right to transport its crops. The inducement to 
this enterprise apparently proving insufficient, Claudius placed 
a bounty on every successful trip. The construction of ships 
was encouraged by special privileges ; and in this way there 
grew up, partly naturally, partly artificially, a class of wealthy 
ship-owners, whose chief custom was obtained from the state 
and who were presently organized into the association which 
attained such prominence in the third and fourth centuries. 
This great college did not by any means confine its operations 
to Rome. Each city and town of any importance through the 
provinces seems to have had its band of navicularii, organized 
like the parent band of Rome into a college, with its head men 
elected from its members, and its patrons or defensores chosen 
from among the wealthy senators. Just what the relation was 
between these smaller companies and the greater one at Rome 
is by no means clear. Perhaps the simile of Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, 3 who compares the position of the college of the navi- 

i Digest, 50, 6, 5, §§ 5-8. 

2 For the history of the growth of this college, see Wallon, t. iii, note 41. 

3 Histoire des classes ouvrieres, ch. xiii, p. 351. 
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cularii in the field of industry, to that of one of the great 
monastic orders in the middle ages in the world of religion, 
will serve as clearly as anything at once to give a picture of the 
prosperity of this great college in the third century and to illus- 
trate the relation which obtained between the whole and its 
parts. 

I have spoken throughout of free colleges. In all the various 
associations which I have mentioned, as well as in most of the 
others, slaves might be seen laboring side by side with freemen. 
In the more powerful colleges, they seem to have been a part 
of the capital fund of the brotherhood, and were employed in 
the more menial and degrading tasks. Thus in the Theodosian 
code the proper furnishing of a bakery was said to comprise 
"the shop with the beasts, slaves, mills and endowment of 
land." x In the less wealthy colleges, however, — those which 
were found in the more petty and less remunerative industries, 
— which had gradually formed themselves from among the 
members of the continually increasing freedman class, and which 
at that period had not come into any intimate connection with 
the state, it seems probable that freemen and slaves were 
brought into a much closer and more friendly relation. In 
their midst that process was already rapidly going on, which, 
continuing its operation through the succeeding centuries on a 
broader scale, was gradually to assimilate the free and slave 
classes, and in the common misery which overwhelmed all labor 
to prepare the way for the total enfranchisement of the latter. 

I have said that the prosperity of the free colleges reached its 
climax somewhere in the third century. Probably, outside of 
the great colleges of navicularii, pistores, suarii, specially favored 
by the state, this was at its best not too great. The signs of 
future decay were everywhere apparent. Already the state was 
beginning to extend over the various branches of industry its 
blighting control. Yet up to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury the liberty of the individual had not been interfered with. 
The corporations of shipmen and of bakers were, it is true, 

1 " Officinam cum animalibus, servis, molis, fundis dotalibus." Codex Theod. 
14. 3, 7- 
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more and more strictly held to the performance of their ap- 
pointed duties. But if the individual navicularius or pistor was 
not satisfied with his condition, there was nothing to prevent 
his changing it. Moreover, even those corporations most closely 
held to the performance of state services were at liberty, after 
those services had been performed, to engage in private trans- 
actions for their own benefit. 1 With the beginning of the fourth 
century, however, a great revolution took place in the nature of 
these colleges. The hand of the state reached beyond the 
organization and was laid upon the individual. The right of 
free choice of occupation was withdrawn from him, and the 
state of affairs created which has been described in the opening 
sentences. The causes for this change, which affected not 
the colleges only but the whole of society, must be briefly 
considered. 

They lay in the very nature of the Roman state. M. Blan- 
qui has somewhat naively expressed them in a single sentence : 
"Les Romains voulaient avant-tout consommer sans produire." 2 
For four centuries Rome had been living on the plunder of her 
provinces ; and the provinces, already weakened by the inroads 
of the barbarians, were becoming more and more exhausted by 
the drain. The chief weight of Roman taxation fell originally 
on the cultivators of the soil. Taxes were collected partly in 
coin, partly in kind. The wheat, oil, pork, mutton and beef 
used for feeding the Roman populace were derived from the 
latter source, and for the collection and transport of these the 
great corporations were held responsible. So long as the pro- 
vincials furnished the full quota, the position of the corporations 
was an enviable one and they found no difficulty in filling their 
ranks. But when, as soon became the case, the provincials, 
exhausted by the ever increasing loads laid upon them by the 
necessities of the state, failed to furnish their quota, the corpora- 
tions were held to make up the deficit. 3 Heavy inroads were 

1 The proof of this is to be found in the various repressive laws passed on this 
subject by the successors of Constantine. See Codex Theod. 13, 5, 26 and 33. 

2 Histoire de l'Economie politique, t. i, p. 69. 

3 Granier, ch. xiv, pp. 357, 358. 
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thus made upon their capital fund, 1 and presently the ranks of the 
members began to thin. This was only typical of what was going 
on in all branches of industry. The exactions of the state had 
eaten the vitality out of everything. The vast sums required for 
the gigantic system of public works, for the provisioning and 
amusing of Rome, for the maintenance of the imperial household 
and for the army, and, above all, the senseless extravagance of 
the emperors, called for continually increasing revenues ; while, 
on the other hand, both in Italy and the provinces, tracts of 
land were going out of cultivation from sheer inability of the 
owners to meet the government exactions. 2 New means for 
reaping revenue had to be devised. Taxes of all sorts, both 
direct and indirect, were multiplied. Industry naturally did 
not escape. As early as Caligula, certain professions had been 
taxed. 3 Alexander Severus extended this tax to all trades. The 
momentary prosperity which seemed to open before free labor 
in the third century presently vanished under the ever increasing 
weight of this load. Of the nature of the chrysargyron, or tax 
on industry, I shall speak later. I am at present concerned 
with it only in so far as it was one of the chief causes which 
rendered the various industries weak and unprofitable. The 
numbers in the various colleges diminished. In all trades there 
was manifest a desire to withdraw and join the crowd of idle 
pensioners in the great cities, whose numbers all the efforts of 
the various emperors were unable to keep down. The political 
chaos in which the third century closed added to the general 
instability. For such a state of things two remedies only were 
possible : first, the internal or organic, in a total overthrow of 
the old order of things and the gradual upgrowth of a new 
society out of the elements of the old ; second, the external or 
artificial, in a mighty revival of the central authority, which 
should take hold of the halting society from the outside and, 
lame as it was, compel it by sheer force to walk. The first of 

1 On sources from which this fund was recruited, see Granier, ch. xiii and refer- 
ences. 

2 Codex Theod. 11, 28, 2. See also passage of Eumenes, quoted in Levasseur, 
Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France, t. i, p. 87. 

3 See Levasseur, t. i, p. 74. 
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these remedies proved ultimately necessary, — but not until 
under Diocletian, Constantine and their successors the second 
had been tried to the utmost and found wanting. It is this sec- 
ond experiment which I am now to consider. 

The state of affairs then was briefly this. The weight of 
taxation was such that in many places it neither paid the farm- 
ers to till the soil nor the artisans to continue their industry. 
Land therefore went out of cultivation and workshops were 
deserted. Revenues correspondingly diminished. The state 
then practically said to cultivator and workman alike : Whether 
it is profitable for you to continue or not makes no differ- 
ence. The revenues must be paid ; and that they may be 
paid, you must continue to work. And if you will not work 
of your own. accord and for your own advantage, the state will 
make you work for its advantage. This statement gives in 
brief the gist of all the industrial legislation of which the codes 
are full. It remains to consider how the principle thus laid 
down was actually carried out in practice. What were the vari- 
ous classes into which the industries of the fourth century 
grouped themselves, and what were the relations in which each 
group stood to the state ? 

In general, the industries of the time may be divided, with 
special reference to this matter of state control, into two great 
classes : the first including all those industries which were car- 
ried on directly by the state ; the second taking in all others. 1 
I shall consider each of these classes briefly. 

I. Industries carried on by the state. — In most of the works 
which deal with the subject under consideration, I find mines 
and quarries classed together as largely a monopoly in the hands 
of the state. A more careful consideration of the laws relating 
to this general subject leads me to establish a distinction be- 
tween the two. 2 The mines indeed, which in the days of the 
republic had been largely in the hands of individuals, had by 

1 The subject of agriculture and the coloni lies beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. A full discussion will be found in Savigny, Vermischte Schriften, Bd. II, 
article on the coloni ; and Rodbertus, Zur agrarischen Entwickelung Rom's. 

2 See, on this subject, Dureau de la Malle, Economie politique des Romains, livre 
iv, ch. xvii. 
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the time of Constantine come almost entirely into the posses- 
sion of the state. This was especially true of the precious 
metals, of which it had an entire monopoly. The various mar- 
ble quarries, however, were still largely in the hands of indi- 
viduals, and so far from finding any restrictions on their working 
we meet various laws encouraging the opening of new quarries 
by private persons. Constantine, in order to secure marble 
sufficient for his new city, removed the earlier taxes, 1 and forty- 
three years later we find a law confirming to private individuals 
the free right of quarrying. The ground assigned is interest- 
ing : the emperor believes that free competition will stimulate 
the discovery and increase the production of marble. 2 Pres- 
ently, however, the necessities of the royal treasury prove too 
much for this enlightened policy. In 382, we find a tax of a 
tenth 3 imposed on the product of all quarries worked by indi- 
viduals.* Finally in 393, by a law of Theodosius, the excavation 
of marbles by private persons is absolutely prohibited, 5 — thus 
finally establishing the state monopoly. 

Almost all mines were owned by the state. A few seem still 
to have been owned by private persons ; and of those owned by 
the state, a considerable number were farmed out to private 
individuals for a fixed price, with the understanding, in the case 
of gold certainly, that all the product over and above that 
amount should be handed over, for a fixed compensation, to the 
treasury. 6 In the case of other metals, as iron and lead, it 
seems probable that the lessees could dispose of the product as 
they pleased. A large number of mines, however, were worked 
by the state itself for its own purposes. The work was done 
mainly by slaves and the worse class of criminals. Freemen 
were however employed in responsible positions, as overseers. 

1 Codex Theod., 10, 19, I. 

2 " Fore enim arbitramur, ut etiam complures saxorum nitentium venae in lumen 
usumque perveniant." Ibid., 10, 19, 2. 

8 Ibid., 10, 19, 10. 

* I use the word in distinction from the state; for these quarries (like the salt-pits, 
which though chiefly owned by the state were often farmed out to private persons) 
were generally worked by companies of more than one. Digest, 28, 5, 59, § 1. 

* "Ut fiscalibus instantia locis liberior relaxetur." Codex Theod., 10, 19, 13. 
6 Codex Theod., 10, 19, 3. 
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The whole was under the charge of an imperial officer, called 
the comes metallorum. The condition of the workmen in these 
mines was miserable beyond description. Loaded with heavy- 
chains, they were forced to toil hopelessly at a task compared 
with which, to the imagination of Pliny the Elder, 1 that of the 
Giants seemed light. The multitude of edicts requiring the 
return of fugitive metallarii 2 show at once the severity of the 
laws which bound them to their post, and the impossibility of 
absolutely enforcing them. The condition of the workmen in 
the state quarries and salt-pits was probably little better. 

There were, however, certain industries controlled by the 
state which were carried on not by convicts and slaves but, 
originally at least, by so-called freemen. Some of these led even 
to certain honors in the state. Such an industry was that of 
the murileguli, or shell-fishers, whose duty it was to collect the 
murex, which furnished the dye for the sacred purple, the use of 
which was strictly prohibited to private persons. 8 Such were 
the royal mints, the fabricae or arm-factories, and the state 
workshops of all sorts. 

The imperial mints were twelve in number, six in the Eastern 
empire, and six in the Western. The places of the latter are 
known to us. One was in Pannonia ; two in Italy, of which one 
was in Rome itself ; and three in Gaul.* In these mints a part 
of the precious metal annually turned out by the imperial mines 
was converted into coin to meet the necessities of the treasury. 
At the head of each was a royal procurator or overseer, who had 
complete charge of the work and was held personally responsi- 
ble for all loses and shortcomings. 5 Under him might be found, 
as in all the imperial workshops, freemen, freedmen, and slaves. 
Though nominally free the first two classes really constituted a 
close caste, and were no less strictly bound to their position 
than the convicts in the mines. Marriage between a monetarius 
and a woman of superior rank was forbidden, on pain of the 

1 Nat. Hist., xxxiii, 21. a See Codex Theod., 10, 19. 

8 Codex Theod., 10, 20, 18. 

* See Notitia utriusque imperii, with the commentary of Pancirollus, in Graevius, 
Thesaurus antiquitatum Romanorum, vol. vii. 
6 See Pancirollus on Notitia. 
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latter's losing her rank and following her husband's condition. 1 
Children of monetarii stepped into the position of their fathers. 2 
There was but a single exception to this law — an exception 
granted not to the monetarii only, but to the workmen in almost 
all the state workshops. If any one of them could find a substi- 
tute in all respects fitted for the work and willing to assume all 
the burdens of the position, he might under certain circum- 
stances be released. 8 

The condition of the workmen in the royal arm-shops {fabricae) 
was in many respects similar. Owing to their importance in 
the imperial system, however, it is possible to learn various 
additional and interesting details. There were in all thirty-four 
of these shops, distributed as follows : five in the East, one in 
Asia, two in Thrace, three in the Pontus, nine in Illyricum, six 
in Italy, and eight in Gaul. 4 They were situated always in large 
towns, generally near the chief military stations. We notice a 
considerable differentiation of labor. Thus at Damascus shields 
and other defensive arms were manufactured, while the fabrica 
at Irenopolis in Cilicia turned out chiefly spears. The work of 
each individual fabricensis was prescribed for him, and we find 
laws regulating its amount. 5 The raw material was delivered 
directly 6 to the shop, and no discretion was allowed the over- 
seer as to its character or amount. Various subsidiary services 
necessary to the carrying on of the work, such as the preparing 
and furnishing of charcoal, were exacted from the neighboring 
townspeople, and formed part of the sordida munera of which I 
shall presently speak. The fabricenses proper, like the monetarii, 
were strictly bound to their position. Their marriage was 
regulated by law, and they were branded on the arm, like re- 
cruits of the army, 7 that they might be more easily recognized 
and recovered if they fled. Their position was however not with- 
out its advantages. The workmen of the several fabricae were, 
like the other tradesmen, organized into colleges. Their elected 

1 Codex Theod., 10, 20, 10. * See Notitia. 

2 Ibid., 10, 20, 10, § 2. B Codex Theod., IO, 22, I. 
1 Ibid., 10, 20, 16. 6 Ibid., 10, 22, 2. 

7 Codex Just., 1 1, 9, 3. 
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chiefs, after two years' service, received freedom from their duties 
and were advanced to a certain honor in the state. 1 As late as 
the beginning of the fifth century it proved necessary to pass a 
law carefully restricting the right of entrance into a fabrica to 
those who had no other duties conflicting. 2 But this is to be ex- 
plained rather by the -superior wretchedness of the other orders in 
the state, than by any great attraction in the position of a fabri- 
censis. Finally by a law of Theodosius, in 438, the finishing touch 
is put to the condition of these workmen. " It is provided by 
law," the emperor declares, " that the fabricenses shall be so 
closely bound to their appropriate duties that, worn out at last 
by their toil, they shall die in the profession to which they were 
born — both they and their children after them." 3 

Besides the mints and arm-shops, there were the imperial 
gynaecia or cloth-weaving establishments, baphia or dye-shops, 
barbaricaria or shops where the precious metals were worked 
into artistic shapes, shops where vehicles were constructed for 
the state transport service, and other establishments of the 
same general nature. Space will not permit a special considera- 
tion of each of these, though their importance in the state 
economy was great and our information comparatively full. I 
may say that they were of two general kinds : those which pro- 
vided for the wants of the emperor and the palace ; and those 
which, like by far the greater number of gynaecia, prepared gar- 
ments, blankets, cloth for tents, and other furnishings for the 
army. Raw material was furnished for these establishments by 
imperial officers, called comites commerciorum, who, one in each 
of the great divisions of the empire, bought or collected the 
necessary silk, wool, purple, skins, etc., and forwarded them to 
the several factories. 4 In connection with this an elaborate 
transport service was organized by the state, of which I shall 
have occasion to speak when I touch on the general subject of 
transportation. 

Before leaving the subject of the imperial workshops two 
interesting questions suggest themselves. First, as to the 

1 Codex Theod., 11, 9, 2. 2 Ibid., II, 9, 4. 8 Ibid., II, 9, 5. 

4 See Pancirollus on comites commerciorum in Notitia. 
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number of workmen employed. It is impossible to answer this 
question satisfactorily. The numbers varied greatly. In one 
case we find in one of the fabricae but twenty-seven all told, 
including slaves. 1 In another case, a revolt of the fabricenses 
seriously alarmed the government. 2 In general it may be said 
with confidence that these shops employed large numbers both 
of men and women. A passage of the church historian Sozo- 
men bears interestingly on this point, and incidentally sheds 
light on the general relation in which these workmen stood to 
the state. He speaks of the Christian workmen in Cyzicus in 
the time of Athanasius. These, " being many in number, and 
divided into two great companies, in accordance with the ordi- 
nance of former emperors, dwelt in Cyzicus with their wives and 
their children, paying each year their appointed quota (Jyqrrjv 
diro<f)opav) to the treasury, — the first in garments for the sol- 
diers, and the second in newly coined money." 

A still more interesting question is as follows. Were these 
workmen employed merely to satisfy state necessities, like those 
at Cyzicus, or did the state raise revenue by putting any part of 
the product of its factories into the market ? It is impossible 
to obtain any definite information on this subject. At first, cer- 
tainly, the latter was not the case. But various indications point 
to the conclusion that in the later history of the system the state 
not only manufactured for its own use, but at least to a certain, 
and probably to a considerable extent, sold its manufactures. 

Besides the natural monopolies enjoyed by the state, and the 
various state workshops to which I have referred, there were 
many industries necessary to the successful carrying on of the 
government, and as such placed under a rigid state control. 
Such for example were those necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of public buildings, of roads, bridges and aque- 
ducts. Works of this nature were carried on by special bands of 
workmen, consisting principally of slaves, — all working under 
the eye of the state, and like its other workmen bound to their 
position for life. Assistance in subordinate parts of this work, 
however, like that of the royal arm-shops, might be required from 

1 Inscription quoted by Levasseur, I, 38. 2 Ibid, 
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the petty freemen of the neighborhood, and formed part of the 
sordida munera to which they were liable. 1 The transport ser- 
vice was also under the control of the state. This was of a 
sufficiently elaborate nature, and included several departments. 
The most important consisted of the bastagarii, who had charge 
of the transport, first, of raw materials to the various workshops, 
and second, of the finished products to their appropriate desti- 
nation. The importance of this service to the state being very 
great, the codes are full of exact regulations concerning the duties 
and the remuneration of the bastagarii? Like the other state 
workmen, they were organized into colleges including both free- 
men and slaves, and were fixed to their condition for life. Beside 
the bastagae, or imperial transport service, the transport of the 
various provisions for Rome and Constantinople required to be 
carefully provided for. For this service the navicularii were 
responsible in the case of wheat, oil and other substances com- 
ing by sea ; and the suarii and pecularii in the case of pork and 
beef, which generally came over land. I have already spoken 
so fully of the great colleges which cared for the subsistence of 
Rome that I may pass over them here without further notice. 
Constantine introduced the system into Constantinople on a 
still larger scale. The members were at this time bound to 
their positions for life. The course of the navicularii was care- 
fully marked out for them by law. The right of private traffic 
had been altogether withdrawn, and the infringement of this 
law was visited with the severest penalties. 3 Besides the indus- 
tries already mentioned, there were a number of colleges spe- 
cially attached to the service of the army, 4 such as those who 
performed the necessary camp services, provided the food for 
the men and the grain for the horses, the carpenters, smiths, 
tent-makers, boat-builders, doctors, etc. Still again there were 
in the larger cities special colleges held to the performance of 
the more menial municipal services, such as the preparation of 
charcoal for the public baths, etc. 

In all these different services, is found the same fixity of con- 

1 Codex Theod., n, 16, 15. 3 See Wallon, iii, note 41. 

a See Codex Theod., 10, 20. l Wallon, iii, note 32. 
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ditions. Slaves and freemen share in the work alike ; the for- 
mer in the more menial, the latter in the more responsible 
positions. But, save possibly in the great colleges of navicula- 
rii, suarii, pistores, etc., the distinction has become chiefly a 
theoretical one. So far as actual liberty is concerned, there is 
little to choose between the position of the two classes. All 
are servants of the state, and as such are put under military dis- 
cipline. Indeed, the expression constantly used in the codes to 
denote the condition of navicularius, bastagarius and fabricensis 
alike, is the significant word, " militare." 

So much then for those industries which were under special 
and peculiar state control. There still remains briefly to be 
considered that great mass of so-called " free " industries which 
stood outside of these, and which furnished employment for the 
bulk of the population of the empire. The subject is an inter- 
esting one, but owing to the lack of exact information, more 
difficult than the one just concluded. Certain general princi- 
ples can however be established which, in the short space left 
me, I shall endeavor briefly to present. 

II. All other industry. There were two ways in which the 
state touched the general body of laborers. One was by its 
taxes ; the other by its munera. The latter were really taxes, 
paid in personal service instead of coin. Every workman of 
whatever sort paid the money taxes ; but many of them were 
exempted from the munera. But such exemption, save perhaps 
in the case of certain learned professions, was only granted in 
order that the workmen, undivided masters of their own time, 
might the more readily be able to meet their burden of taxation. 
We may then in general divide the free workmen of the later 
empire into two classes : those who paid taxes but were not 
held to munera ; and those who not only paid taxes but were 
liable for munera also. It will be necessary to consider each of 
these briefly. And first, then, what were the taxes to which 
industry was exposed ? 

The imperial system of taxation was sufficiently complicated. 
There were various indirect taxes which affected industry, — 
such as customs duties, a twentieth on all sales, etc., — but the 
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main burden under which all industry alike groaned was the 
chrysargyron. This tax, devised by Alexander Severus, had 
been confirmed and increased by Constantine and fell upon all 
those engaged in any industry which required a capital fund — 
not only upon the wealthier merchants, but upon petty trades- 
men and artisans of all kinds, save simple day-laborers. The 
amount of this tax is unknown, but from the complaints of 
which the writers of the time 1 are full, it must have been very 
heavy. Its mode of collection was perhaps the worst which the 
brain of man has yet devised. It was levied at the end of every 
fourth year, on the arbitrary assessment of collectors chosen 
from among the workmen by the state. Such was the chrysar- 
gyron ; and while the great colleges of traders and merchants 
were able for a time to sustain it, and even to attain a certain 
degree of prosperity, 2 the petty tradesmen and artisans, the 
collegia tenniorum, were reduced to absolute misery by it ; and 
even the more powerful colleges were soon brought to distress. 

The munera or personal services due to the state were of 
various kinds. They were divided into two general classes : 
extraordinary or honorable, and mean {sordida). The honorable 
munera imposed considerable responsibility on the performer 
and required generally the guarantee of a considerable amount 
of property. Such were the collection and receipt of taxation 
for the state, both in money and kind ; the receipt and care of 
city finances ; oversight of water supply, of streets, mills and 
harbors ; oversight of the sale of oil and vegetables, etc. The 
munera sordida were paid mainly in bodily labor. Thus the 
petty laborers and tradesmen of the various cities and towns 
through the provinces might be called upon to supplement by 
their labor that of the state workmen in the construction and 
repair of public buildings, the maintenance of the roads and 
bridges, the clearing of the streets, the carrying of wood, the 
making of charcoal, and the baking of bread. 8 

1 See passages quoted by Naudet, Des changements operfe, etc., part iii, ch. vi, 
pp. 215 el seq. 

2 So in Gaul; see Guizot, Civilization en France, lej. ii. 
8 Codex Theod., II, 16, 15. 
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The various trades and professions may be roughly divided 
into three classes with respect to the relation in which they 
stood to these munera. The first class includes all those, whether 
individuals or colleges, who received immunity from these per- 
sonal obligations. This class contains, besides members of the 
learned professions, some thirty-five or thirty-six trades granted 
immunity by Constantine, — including doctors, architects and 
builders, stone-cutters, wood-carvers, workers in brass, carpen- 
ters, dyers, potters, goldsmiths, carriage-makers, white-washers, 
painters, sculptors, and in general all those engaged in the 
more luxurious arts. C. Hegel, in his Geschichte der Stddte- 
verfassung von Italien} enumerates the immunity granted these 
colleges above their fellows among the causes for the decay of 
the empire after Constantine. It must be remembered, however, 
that all these colleges were still liable to the chrysargyron ; and I 
think it more correct to attribute the decline of the arts to the 
actual burdens which still overwhelmed all alike, rather than to 
any relief from those burdens, however unequally granted. 
This view is borne out by the fact that the immunity was not 
granted to all the members of these colleges promiscuously, but 
only to the actual working members (artificibus) ; and that even 
the artifices, if they had acquired property sufficient to bear the 
state burdens, were forbidden to shelter themselves under the 
immunity granted to their poorer brethren. 2 

The second class of industries were those whose members 
were liable to the munera extraordinaria. Such were the vari- 
ous mercantile and commercial colleges, the traders of various 
sorts, the wealthier ship-owners and those engaged in river 
transport, the larger merchants of wine, cattle, leather, etc., and 
in general all those colleges the wealth of whose members was 
sufficient to furnish satisfactory guarantees. The third class 
consisted of the various petty colleges liable to munera sordida, 
such as the petty tradesmen, retail dealers, shoemakers, fisher- 
men, and in general all those coarser handicrafts not included 
in the list of the thirty-five colleges granted immunity by Con- 
stantine. 

1 Bd. I, S. 94. 2 Digest, 50, 6, 5, § 12. 
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Outside of these there was probably still another class, con- 
sisting of all those who were not members of colleges at all ; 
such for example as the keepers of petty booths, and laborers 
working by the day. This class, however, was probably not 
large, and its condition must have been very wretched. A mem- 
ber of a college had at least his position, such as it was, guar- 
anteed to him. The members of this fourth class might at any 
moment be seized and set to work in the state workshops or 
wherever else the central authority might deem their services 
needed. Any one who worked solely for his own profit was, in 
the eyes of the state, otiosus — an idle man. " Let no one," 
runs a law of 369, " pursuing his private gain as a retail dealer, 
a huckster, or a shop-keeper, be suffered to hold aloof from the 
service of the colleges, if their members seem too few in num- 
ber." 1 It is not strange, under these circumstances, that the 
numbers of the fourth class should have been small. The col- 
lege organization pervaded everything. Like the practice of 
commendation in the middle ages, it had grown up as a means 
of protecting the laborer against outside abuses, and ended by 
becoming the chain which bound him to a more grinding 
slavery. Through the colleges the state was enabled to reach 
the individual in a way which would otherwise in such an age 
have been impossible. For not only did the laws forbid the 
desertion of their post by all collegiati and command the impe- 
rial authorities to seek out and return all fugitives, 2 but by 
establishing a solidarity of interest between members of the 
same college and holding all the members responsible for the 
fault of each, 3 they succeeded in compelling the members to 
control each other. 

It was not only by statutes retaining each man in his place 
that the state strove to control industry. But the subject of 
state regulation of prices, though interesting, is too difficult and 
obscure to be entered upon here. It will be sufficient to say 
that on many occasions the prices of special articles were fixed 
by law ; and once at least, under Diocletian, a general tariff of 

1 Codex Theod., II, 10, I. 2 Codex Theod., 12, 19, I. 

8 Codex Just., 1 1 , 9, 5. 
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prices was established, with a death penalty for any one who 
should refuse to conform thereto. 1 The sincerity of the govern- 
ment was attested by the decapitation of numerous refractory 
tradesmen ; but the attempt met with no more success than 
such attempts generally do. The state also interfered with the 
free course of trade, not only by the customs duties to which I 
have referred, but by the direct prohibition of certain exports, 
chief among which were gold, iron, salt, corn, wine, and arms. 2 
I have indicated in outline the various means by which the 
emperors of the fourth century tried to cure the evils which the 
vicious system of their predecessors, added to their own extrav- 
agance, had caused in the economic condition of the empire. 
Their efforts failed, as in the nature of things such efforts must 
fail. The remedies applied served only to aggravate the disease. 
The longer the old organization limped on, the lamer it became, 
and the more utter and disastrous had to be its final downfall. 
It is only remarkable, in face of all the evils, external as well as 
internal, with which it had to contend, that it lasted as long as 
it did. Of the details of the break-up we know little. But by 
the beginning of the fifth century the old organization was split- 
ting on all sides. In a law 3 of the year 400, directed to the 
prefect of Gaul, we read as follows : " Communities deprived of 
the proper services have lost the splendor for which formerly 
they were renowned, especially where very many of the mem- 
bers of the colleges, leaving the care (cultum) of the cities, and 
seeking a country life, have hidden themselves in secret and 
desert places." The emperors, however, were still unable to 
read the signs of the times. The law continues : " But we have 
put a stop to such devices (ingenia) by commanding that wher- 
ever in the world the fugitives may be found, they be dragged 
back to their duties without a single exception." But such reg- 
ulations could not much longer retard the inevitable break-up. 
They are only the last despairing cry of a dissolving system. 

Wm. Adams Brown. 

1 On this subject, see Dureau de la Malle, livre i, ch. xii; Levasseur, pp. 82, 83. 

2 See Pancirollus, on comites commerciorum in Notitia. 
8 Codex Theod., 12, 19, 1. 



